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Indian affairs'.1 But quoting His Highness as an advo-
cate for the development of the Annual Conference into
a permanent Council, they suggested not only the setting
up of this body but also of a Standing Committee to
whom certain questions could be referred. But while all
their proposals were influenced by the doctrine of mutual
non-interference, they admitted frankly that the vision
of the future India seemed to take shape in some form of
federation, and they looked forward to the time when the
States would be drawn "still closer into the orbit of the
Empire'. That time, if it be given to a historian to assume
the mantle of the prophet, seems to be imminent.

Shortly after the opening of the Conference the Maha-
raja was entertained by the East India Association. In
addressing them he could not, of course, enter into any
detail, since the Conference had hardly begun to work in
earnest. But all the old sentiments were there, which he
had cherished for so many years. He spoke of their
common citizenship of one motherland, 'united by the
desires and aspirations of our common nationality*. He
pleaded for freedom to develop

"according to their individual genius while they share in the
ideals and the material advantages which are inherent in their
common citizenship.... This freedom to develop is the urgent
need of India, this is her earnest desire/

He sounded once more the note of national solidarity, of
a political basis which would 'recall her ancient traditions
and foster a manly spirit in her Peoples', and once more
proclaimed his faith in the contribution which India
could still offer to the world of thought and in the great
part which she could play on the stage of Empire.

'Give them freedom for so great a role, and that they may
realize their aspirations, give them freedom to shape their

1 Montagu-Chelmsford Report, para, 299.